Ltaste fMri' Coniughlan in introducing matter rei ,in his notice of motion, and making attacks on the !ht conduct of officers to whom that notice did not re N refer; and he objected to questions of military di -I ipline. being discussed in that house. Be de. In fended the Commander-inOhief against the oul lcriticism which bad been vented upon him, inE ;and contended that the decision of his Royal High.. 3ness to bring Colonel Crawley to a court-martial eal ;would be generally approved. str ESir P. O'Bncmy made some observation ; and bil 3 Lord PAIM5P.ESToN deprecated the language of . 1Mr. Coningaiam in respect to thr Commander-in- tio t Chief, whose character, however, stood too high to be Ibe affected by the censures which had been cast it I upon him. pu r The house went into committee of supply pro co, f forms. e The other business was disposed of, and the s adjournment took place. A MosT deceptive haze of huckstering sentimen- re talism has been thrown over the negotiations for le the purchase of the Exhibition Building. The of a South Kensington organization and its friends- the amateurs of taste and the musical glasses at se -Brompton-have not this time been true to their se general policy of stooping to conquer. They Pt e have not come forward at first with a modestn estimate-almost ridiculous in its pettiness-for : a few unpretending and economical "boilers." In their anxiety to seize the substance, they have 3 almost disclosed the nature and extent of their real ye designs, though they have cloaked them, as usual, re with a certain amount of art. The case for the f purchase of 'the greatest architectural abortion fo r. ever hatched by an incompetent " department"ci would have been much stronger if it had been slt divested of its electro-plated patriotism. Every- th body concerned in the proposition, from the co s contractors, Messrs. KELK and LucAS, to that It singular and mysterious body, the Commis- D a sioners of 1851, has professed a vast deal too or e much in this matter. The unsightly shell of a cc a building which now encumbers nearly 17 acres of . land at Kensington-Gore, isoffered to the taxpayers hi )rwith far too many unsupported statements about in lo its " cheapness." No reliable counter-estimates D l- are given as to the cost of constructing a building at r- to house the surplus stock of one or two museums, t supposing it wants housing. As the offer now gI 15 stands-in the absence of these counter-estimates H In -we may fairly assume that the Exhibition Build- al ie ing is worse than valueless. We may consider that DI it we are asked to purchase for 80,0001. a mammoth fil shell, that will require nearly four times that sum cl r. to make it water-tight and sun-proof, and give it a h little stucco, not to mention the brick domes which t le Lord PALMEnsToN stated last 'night to be part of tf le the proposed scheme. This is the official estimate f rhin round figures-disdaining details, and with no r- corroboration from independent witnesses. We have h of no evidence that this rude shed-which no one has E of ever thought of turning into anything hub a rail- a way station or a biscuit factory-is so constructed tt that it can be cheaply converted to the approved t South Kensington purposes. We all know the t] Vi r. wasteful outlay incurred in adapting a deceptive )n " bargain," in modernising an old house, in alter- f4 it ing a piece of furniture. If something similar to i .r- this is to be done with the Exhibition Building, it to is not difficult to predict the result. After a dozen M years of gigantic outlay, official dissatisfaction, and a public abuse-the whole patched barn will be ad pulled down, and a large vote of money will be la- asked for to build something that shall be worthy v of of the country. n aid e The estimate for the purchase of Messrs. KELIC and LuCAS'S lumber, contains one large and very o he extraordinary item. The item of nearly 300,0001., a it for "repairing, altering, and eventually com- :es "pleting the"-lumber, may be consideredre- t 0f markable; but the item of 120,0001., "for the 1 "er purchase of land and certain buildings from her tat MAJBSTYS' Commissioners for the Exhibition of e n-" 1851," is more remarkable still. Little as is he popularly known of this corporation of twelve he years standing, there is a general feeling that ts they, at least, ought not to dip into the pocket of as the taxpayer. A careful examination of their l In charters of incorporation-and particularly of the t lid " supplementary charter" which they got to t Tpt enable them to hold and deal with the t S, compound surplus derived from the Exhi- lhe bition of 1851-only helps to strengthen Yet the opinion that they ought to take no part in .ey the money scramble. If the great shed is to ri- stand, and is to be applied to that vague ice " encouragement of science and art," which is m. polite English for official nest-building, the Com- t on missioners of 1851 ought to give the land, which 'to they hold in trust for the development of this ob. ith ject. They were incorporated for the encourage- iat ment of science and art-to act as patrons of in- air dustrial exhibitions-and not as land-jobbers and re- house-builders. They hold a fund or property rIe- of unstated value, which was originally the Great mn Exhibition surplus of 186,0001.-made up of Tils 118,0001. net profit on the Exhibition of 1851, ] ied and 68,0001. subscriptions, drawn from all parts of the country. After that Exhibition was closed, Id, and the accounts were made up, a very general to desire was felt that those subscriptions should be try returned, or invested in some institution that ,rewould be beneficial to the country as well as the lay metropolis. The Commissioners, however, turned 'est a deaf ear to all these applications, and matured or favoured a scheme, in connexion with the Go- the vernment of the time, for a great Industrial College by or Institute,'and the removal of most of our national of exhibitions to Brompton. When this impracti- ha- cable and unpopular project broke down, i a with no sympathy for its fall, the Com- Lud missioners were left with their funds in- ant vested in land at South Kensington. They not dissolved partnership with the Government of the [re- time, by paying off its claim (some hundred and hat fifty thousand pounds, subject to deductions for ent the land on which the " Boilers" were built), and I S. set to work to grant building leases, cut roads, nee and improve their property. When any proposi- at tion was made to repeat the Exhibition of 1851, ud, they discouraged it in every possible way, and ada seemed anxious to hold the property acquired withthesurpluswithout fulfilling the duties imposed the upon them by their. charter of incorporation. . it When the International Exhibition of 1862 was tas projected, it was long before they could be got to ugh lend a portion of their unoccupied land for the , he building ; and their impudent proposition, which Lord PALMERSTON will lay before the House on Aw-Monday next, is in perfect keeping with their re- former proceedings. They will then ask the country to buy back part of its ownl estate from its by own unworthy trustees, at a cost of one hundred e of and twenty thousand pounds, and will refuse to the give any pledge as to what use they will make ztial of the money. They will take their place in tter the hungry crowd of applicants who are id a watching eagerly for this half a million of reckless ajor expenditure to be sanctioned, and will doubtless the be as disappointed as the smallest individual der- jobber, if the House should refuse its consent to Dnel such an unwarrantable outlay. Ithe The proposition to purchase these Exhibition this sheds is only part of a great scheme for concen- trating all our museums and picture galleries in the a remote suburb. This scheme has been repeatedly brought before Parliament in Various of shapes during the last ten years, and has been as thi hrepestedly rejected. It turos up once more, even the in a more objectionable form, as the reason for tab buying a building which will always be the laugh- sct ing-stock of Europe. wo Whether the House of Commons is willing to tht eat its own words-to swallow the camel after jec straining at the gnat-and to take the responsi- len bility of perpetuating this dismal and costly crea- tox tion of an unimaginative engineer, yet remains to be seen. If the House acts in this way, it must do vil it as matter of taste, for the statement that the thl purchase will be a profitable transaction for the wa country will not bear a moment's examination as ?? a matter of business. _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ T r TiEs Imperial French schooner Gazelle, which peB reached Sydney shortly before the Overland Mail Cal rleft, brought thither from Tahiti detailed and ob a documentary information respecting an outbreak s eof piracy in a most atrocious form in the seas of he tOceania. The facts, which are contained in a be series of depositions and legal reports, have been be published by the Imperial Commissioner com- to m manding in the Society Islands as " without let C" parallel since the repression and destruction r : of the Barbary corsairs." It appears that a to a fleet of seven or more vessels left Callao late last to e th e year for the islands of Oceania, professedly to ou recruit emigrants for the purposes of colonization, an but in reality prepared to obtain possession by tu force or fraud of as many of the natives as they CE n could carry, and, returning to Peru, sell them into ad nslavery. An account of the operations of two of Fj these vessels will suffice to give an idea of the th ecommon enterprise. to t The barque Empress, of Lima, belonging to tb Don FaANcisco CAitNAVARE, sailed from Callaore ion the 22nd of November last with a ship's or a company composed of persons of Spanish, Greek, 81 a Chilian, Italian,Portuguese, American, French, Eng- , lish, and Maltese origin. The barque having arrived m it in the Bay of Tipee, Noukahiva, by the middle of is December, a party of six was landed on the eastern shore and collected the natives, with. whom they s spent about two hours, making presents of looking- tc v glasses, calicoes, and necklaces. A number of tl ?? were enticed to the vessel, but the appear- je l-ance of a French agent, and the energetic protests E t of two Englishmen on board, who then for the t, h first time learned the extreme course which the Il ncaptain was about to take, temporarily frustrated el a his intention, and the Empresa left the bay. V h On the 21st December the barque was in S the Bay of Hakamoni. Here the captain no found an Englishman named HENnY JAMES LO NicHoLs, a resident on the island, whom t, lo he endeavonred to engage in his project. o re He told NicHoLs that they had come to get Indians d BS and to sell them in Peru, and as they were unable a to obtain them willingly, they were resolved to e dtake them by force; that if he would join el l them his fortune was made, for in Peru he a ve would get from five to ten piastres per head lE r- for every Indian landed, but that from three el to four hundred were wanted to make a cargo. so it While on board NIcHoLs saw the two Englishmen t an who had protested against the scheme wounded b iand in irons, and was told by the captain that " but for those two rascals he should have got two be" hundred Kanakas at Noukahiva." NICHOLS il be was also told that when the required number of t y natives had been obtained it would be easy to c get out of all trouble by cajoling one of , them to sign a contract as chief of the t, ry others. Perceiving in what a situation he stood, i as depositary of the captain's secret, NICHOLS n-feigned to be pleased with the offer; but the cap- s tain distrusted him, and would not allow him to he leave the ship unaccompanied. In the end he t er escaped with his Kanakas by seizing one of the of Empresa's boats while the captain was asleep and is while the doctor, who was second in authority, was ve drunk. Soon after this the two Englishmen were at set ashore, on a desolate spot, under charge of a of vagabond Kanaka, who was provided with four sir bottles of whisky and a new glistening knife for he the occasion. On Tuesday, the 28th December, to the Empresa was at Hikea. By the representa- he tions of a colonist named A1N;TORO more than a hun- hi-dred Kanakas were induced to go on board. The en following account of what passed when the time of m action had come is taken from the joint deposition to of five Indiana, certified by M. DE KERDIE resident ue at Marquesas: is A little before the departure of the vessel Antoro re- m- turned to shore. Tan Kanakas having gone to eat and drink eh inthecaptain's cabin, the doctor shut the dooron them, Lb and placed himself armed between them and the door. e- boutten others had descended to the between decks, i where victuals and drink were given tolthem. Whilst nd thus engaged, a signal was given by striking on the bell, 1 when some of the crew endeavoured to clap on the hatches, but the Indiana who were on deck prevented them from 'at doing this, and eight Kanakas regained the deck, two others, of who had been seized and hound, being left below. The 1, Indians on deck, about a hundred in number, seeing that rts the vessel was under way, threw themselves into the sea, in d, order to gain their canoes; and the crew being unable to seize the Kanekas, who defended themselves vigorously, ralsome being luckily armed with tomahawks, got possession be of only seven women or children. The Indians, whose it names are given below, complain that their relatives, to the ;he number of nineteen, have been bound and carried off by this led vessel ; and bear witness to the fact that violence only had red kept them on board.-DE KEEMEL, Resident des Marquises. xo- Here follow the names of the Kanakas carried age off, being eleven men and eight women. nal But the most atrocious acts in prosecution of ati- this enterprise were those which were con- vD, certed between the captains of the Peruvian im- barques Carolina, Rosa Carmen, and Rosa Patricia, in- the brig El Castro, the schooner Cora, and the ley ship Guillermo. Those vessels having been as- the sembled at Easter Island on the 22nd December, ind it was resolved by the captains of them to un- for dertake a grand expedition on shore. Accordingly and the next morning, at half-pat seven, a large body Ads, of men from the several crews was collected on the osi- beach under arms. The captain of the Rosa 51, Carmen took them under his command, and and having addressed them on their duties, posted them red on the rocks and bushes around, himself remaining 'sed on the beach with the other captains and a few ion. men, pretending to open packages, and displaying was gaudy trinkets of small value. The natives, as to usual, attracted by curiosity and a desire to Pcs- the sews these objects, soon came down in large num- lich hers. While they were admiring the beads, neck- i on laces, mirrors, and other articles, and hoping for heir presents, the captain of the Rosa Carmen dis- the charged a revolver in the air. The signal was its answered by a simultaneous fire from the sur- [red rounding rocks and bushes, and ten Indians felL A > to sceneof the wildest confusionwhich is thus described ake by an eye-witness, ensued :-" The greater part of a in " the Indians fed in all directions, uttering are " grievous cries. Some threw themselves into the less " sea, others scrambled over the rocks and con- -less " coaled themselves as best they could. But lual" during this time about 200 of them were seized to " and securely bound. The prisoners were imme- " diately carried on board the Rosa Carmen, tion" filling the air with their cries and groans, and zen- "were the next day divided among the vessels, a in "according to the number of men which each een "had furnisbed for the expedition." One of the crew of the Guillermo,. which had thirteen Indians for its share, deposes that when the ship was about ten miles out at sea the cap. tain and supercargo began to take stock of their acquisitions, and finding a boy too small and a woman too old to be sold, throw them both into the sea. The ship'es carpenter, who offered an ob. jection to this way of disposing of them, was si- lenced with a threat that if he did not hold his tongue he should be thrown after them. It is satisfactory to know that several of these villains are in the hands of our French allies, and that they will certainly receive the righteous re- ward of their deeds. The IasERU&L' COMMaIS. ?? commanding in the Society Islands on hear. ing of these occurrences sent the steamer Latouche Treville to warn the natives of the neighbouring islands, and to encourage them to resistance. *bile lperforming this service Lieutenant DE ST. SERMIN captured one of the ships, the natives of Rapa obtained possession of another, and a third was seized after her unsuspecting master had taken her into harbour to water. It appears that before the vessels left Callao the French Minister, on learning that the object of their expedition was to obtain immigrants, warned the captain of at least one of them that if any force were employed to get possession of the Indians, the consequences to all concerned would be serious. The captain of tthe Empress, however, told NicHoLs that he cal- culated upon eluding the vigilance of the French and English Ministers by disembarking his cap. r tures at Haacho, a port about 69 miles from r Callao. The ill-iortune of this first expedition, ) and the measures that have been taken by the ?? authorities in Oceania render it unlikely e that these misdeeds will soon be repeated. It is to be feared, however, that for some time to come o the natives of the islands, in whom the passion of 0 revenge is strongwill retaliate these outrages indis. a criminately upon visitors from thevarious Spanish. ; speaking States, whom they confound under a common designation, and. that thus the innocent d may suffer for the guilty. n Y Tan question of the Ballot is to be submitted I to the House of Commons on Tuesday next, and 'fthere being no eartieular excitement on the sub- r ject just now,the opportunityis favourable for pre- tsenting the claims of this just and liberal measure Leto the attention of all who are honestly anxious Le that the real wishes and feelings of the whole d electoral body should, so far as any amended 1 process of voting can secure this re- a sult, find the fullest and most sponts- Zneous expression. This is the more desirable as some reputed organs of Liberal opinion appear m to imagine that the causes which, in the judgment t. of the most influential political thinkers of the 15 day, rendered this protective expedient necessary le a few years ago, have ceased to operate, if| not to to exist. The experience of recent elections, and a especially of the last, will not, we fear, afford le much support to this sanguine view. Such reve- Id lations as those connected with the Dover De contract seemed to show that we had D. scarcely yet arrived at the point of elec- in toral purity at which the security afforded id by the Ballot can be fairly considered as wholly at superfluous. Nor, in looking to the future, is the ro prospect of greater local freedom from disturbing "s influences at all more promising. Indeed, in a of time like the present, when religious, and espe- to cially ecclesiastical, questions occupy a considerable of share of public attention, there is too much reason Ieto fear the active revival of an element of local di influence and intimidation that has happily for Lsome years been comparatively dormant. In a Vi- P- sitation Charge delivered last week a well-known to Archdeacon told the assembled clergy that, he though he had never yet appeared on the hustings, he he would make a point of being there at the next ad election; and that unless the candidate gave a " distinct pledge not to support a number of speci- wre fied measures, he would exert his influence to the a very uttermost to prevent his return, and solemnly ur charged the clergy of the deanery each in his own [or district to do the same. Now, all who are familiar with r, the social relations existing between different classes ta- in small towns and country districts will know per- in- fectly well that this kind of clerical interference 'he must largely affect the limited freedom of action of which in many cases the humbler class of electors on may at present enjoy. In addition, however, to mt those who, under pressure, may be induced to vote in a given direction, a considerable number, from a Ye thoroughly intelligible and well-founded fear in of results, will decline to vote at all. or. Political independence, when it involves the ki, loss of work or custom, is too expensive a luxury ist for the small tradesman or artisan to be expected ell, to buy. In this way a large number of nominal es, voters are disfranchised at every election, and Om under present circumstances the number is likely Me to increase rather than diminish. We put it to the bat professed Liberals who oppose the Ballot whether , in this is a state of things right in itself, or which it is to desirable to perpetuate. Are they prepared delibe- 'IY, rately to maintain that the exercise of the francbise ion should be restricted to those who can afford to face th e consequences of an honest vote given in oppo- bbis sition to overwhelming local influence ? If so, it had would be more straightforward and consistent to ses. say at once that the existing suffrage is too wide, ied and propose some legal restriction, instead of nomi- nally conceding a right while persistently with L of holding the only adequate security for its inde- on- pendent exercise. ian The objections commonly urged against this .ia, simple measure, though not without a certain the plausibility, will not bear serious examination. It as- is said, for example, that the Ballot, if adopted, ier, could only work successfully by destroying the un- political character of the electors. In every con- gly stituency, it is urged, men's political opinions are Ddy known, and so long as this is the case secret voting the is practically of no use. This objection contains osa an element of truth blended with a large and and obvious fallacy. There are, no doubt, in every iem electoral body a number of voters whose opinions Ling are too decided and notorious to need any pro- few tective expedient for their full expression. But ing there is in most constituencies a greater number as who, while not without political bias, are never- ,os- theless largely influenced by the special circum Im- stances of each election. The conditions under ck- which they are called to exercise this primary poli- for tical right are liable to change with every new ap- lis- peal to their suffrages. Old questions assume new was aspects; new questions arise; and the special in- ur- terest which this class of electors feel in some of . A these questions may so far reverse for the Ded time their usual political partialities as to make of them desirous of supporting a candidate not ing identified with their own party. There are be- the sides in most boroughs a number of electors who on- have no decided political sympathies, and who are But influenced very much by the personal merits of the zed candidates who appeal to their suffrages ; and there ne- is no reason whatever why they should not be en, allowed to carry fully out their honestly formed and convictions. In the interest of political justice no ala, less than of social morality it is essential that ach these different classes of electors should be pro- )ne tected in the exercise of their rights, and be enabled 
